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1973-74  School  Calenda 


JANUARY 

2  Wednesday   Children  Travel  Back 

3  Thursday  „_.    Classes  Resume 

23  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 

25  Friday  End  of  First  Semester 

FEBRUARY 

14  Thursday    Children  Travel  Home 

for  Long  Weekend 

18  Monday    Children  Travel  Back 

19  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

20  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 

MARCH 

20  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 
29  Friday    End  of  Third  Quarter 


APRIL 

1 1  Thursday  Children  Travel  Home 

for  Easter 

16  Tuesday    Children  Travel  Back 

17  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

24  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 

MAY 

2  1  Tuesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 
27  Monday    Field  Day 

JUNE 

7  Friday   Last  Day  of  School 

7  Friday   Awards  Day,  1:30  p.m. 

8  Saturday  Children  Travel  Home 

for  Summer 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  night,  8  to 
9:30. 

Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  at  3:15 
p.m. 


Girl  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  at  3:15 
p.m. 

Brownies  meet  every  Thursday  at  4  p.m. 
Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

meets  once  a  month  on  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Due  to  the  current  interest  in  acupuncture  and  several  of  our  students 
having  been  to  such  treatment  centers,  we  are  reproducing  the  two  relevant  articles. 
Our  experience  with  the  treatments  through  observations  of  returned  students  indicates 
there  are  elements  of  truth  in  both  articles. 

Observations  Regarding 

Acupuncture 

By  William  J.  McClure 

President,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


A  few  years  ago  when  publicity  concerning 
acupuncture  began  to  reach  the  American 
headlines,  educators  of  the  deaf  predicted 
that  this  would  be  the  next  "miracle  cure" 
sought  by  parents  of  deaf  children.  These 
educators  have  seen  parents,  who  are  natur- 
ally hopeful  of  a  miracle,  try  airplane  dives, 
snake  handling,  finger  surgery  and  faith  heal- 
ing among  other  attempts  to  find  the  miracle 
cure  for  their  child. 

Increasing  numbers  of  parents  are  now 
taking  their  deaf  children  to  visit  acupuncture 
clinics  all  over  the  counry.  Schools  which 
know  children  are  to  be  taken  to  acupuncture 
centers  have,  naturally,  been  checking  the 
hearing  levels  of  these  children  both  before 
and  after  treatment.  So  far  no  one  has  been 
able  to  identify  a  measurable  amount  of  im- 
provement. Communication  between  and 
among  schools  and  programs  educating  deaf 
children  is  quite  rapid.  Evidence  of  a  success- 
ful procedure  to  improve  hearing  would  be 
immediately  announced  to  the  profession  so 
parents,  in  turn,  could  be  informed. 

The  picture  of  a  deaf  boy  undergoing  acu- 
puncture treatment  which  was  circulated 
through  the  national  news  media  the  last  of 
October  must  have  been  worth  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  acupuncture  centers.  The 
caption  below  the  picture  claimed  a  10-deci- 
bel  improvement.  Most  readers  would  not 
understand  that  even,  if  true,  this  degree  of 
improvement  in  the  hearing  of  children  in 
most  schools  for  the  deaf  would  be  scarcely 
noticeable.  The  child  would  still  be  profoundly 
deaf.  Also  the  reader  would  not  be  aware  that 
the  degree  of  error  in  measuring  hearing  is 
generally  considered  to  be  five  decibels  or 
greater. 


Prompted  by  the  increasing  numbers  of 
children  whose  parents  were  planning  to  take 
them  to  one  prominent  acupuncture  center 
in  the  East,  the  president  of  the  Florida 
School  wrote  on  October  19,  1973,  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  center  requesting  information 
and,  if  possible,  the  names  of  deaf  children 
whose  hearing  had  been  improved  by  their 
procedures.  So  far  no  reply  has  been 
received. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Iowa  Hawkeye, 
published  by  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf, 
a  letter  from  a  parent  describes  her  experi- 
ences at  an  acupuncture  center  and  her  total 
disillusionment  with  the  procedures  and 
process.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
all  acupuncture  treatment  fails  to  improve  the 
hearing  of  profoundly  deaf  patients,  but  when 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  not  available  one 
begins  to  wonder. 

On  October  23  Dr.  Jerome  Schein,  director 
of  the  Deafness  Research  and  Training  Cen- 
ter at  New  York  University,  spoke  at  the  Flor- 
ida School.  In  response  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  value  of  acupuncture,  Dr.  Schein 
stated  that  the  center  is  following  closely  a 
study  on  acupuncture  being  conducted  by  a 
noted  otologist.  Hopefully  a  report  will  be 
published  in  January  or  February,  1974. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  school  for  the 
deaf  has  yet  been  able  to  identify  a  student 
whose  hearing  has  been  improved  to  any  sig- 
nificant extent  by  acupuncture  treatment;  in 
view  of  the  time,  distance  and  expense  in- 
volved in  securing  treatment;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  any  successful  case  would  imme- 

Continued  on  Page  Two 
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diately  be  identified  and  information  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  profession,  some  par- 
ents may  wish  to  wait  until  further  informa- 
tion is  available,  particularly  the  report  from 
the  study  now  going  on  in  New  York. 

Assuming  your  child  has  been  deaf  for  a 
number  of  years  a  few  more  weeks  or  months 
will  not  be  excessively  long.  By  waiting  for 
reports  on  research  now  underway  and  ob- 
serving results  with  children  already  under 
treatment,  a  lot  of  emotional  strain  and  finan- 
cial loss  may  be  avoided.  —  THE  FLORIDA 
SCHOOL  HERALD,  Nov.  1973,  Vol.  LXXIII, 
No.  3. 

Chinese  Doctor  Warns 
About  Acupuncture 

A  Chinese-trained  medical  doctor  who  ex- 
periments with  acupuncture  warned  that 
many  of  the  claims  sweeping  the  United 
States  about  the  Chinese  needle  treatment 
are  exaggerated. 

Dr.  Sam  Lu  of  the  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  Medi- 
cal Group  told  a  gathering  of  physicians  at 
the  Dakota  Clinic  here  that  claims  that  acu- 
puncture cures  diseases  is  without  scientific 
foundation. 

"It  will  palliate  the  pain  somewhat," 
he  said,  "but  the  disease  is  still  there." 

Doctor  Lu  who  was  born  and  educated  in 
China  and  completed  his  specialty  in  the 
treatment  of  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  said  newspaper 
accounts  are  especially  flagrant  in  spreading 
false  doctrines  about  acupuncture. 

Patients  with  a  wide  assortment  of  ailments 
are  flocking  to  their  doctors  and  clinics  with 
appeals  for  acupuncture  treatment  because 
of  the  blaze  of  publicity  that  has  followed 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Red  China. 

As  the  result,  some  acupuncture  treatment 
centers  have  opened  whose  claims  are  false, 
Lu  asserted.  One  clinic  has  been  offering  a 
cure  for  deafness  via  acupuncture.  "But  the 
patients  who  went  there  have  found  that 
nothing  changed  after  the  treatment  except 
the  $2,000  that  changed  hands— the  fee  for 
the  treatment." 


Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  May,  1974 


Acupuncture  is  a  treatment  that  has  been 
practiced  in  China  foi  about  3,000  /ears.  It 
involves  the  placement  of  numerous  small 
needles  in  the  flesh  of  a  patient  at  various 
points  of  the  body  coupled  with  electro- 
stimulation. 

Lu  said  that  he  became  interested  in  experi- 
menting with  the  treatment  in  Fergus  Falls 
because  his  medical  group  was  being  de- 
luged with  inquiries  from  their  patients. 

At  the  lecture  he  presented  one  of  his 
patients  who  was  undergoing  acupuncture 
treatments  for  migraine  headaches.  The  pa- 
tient said  that  for  a  period  of  15  years  he  had 
suffered  four  or  five  migraines  a  day  and  had 
sought  relief  from  the  best  medical  centers 
across  the  country.  It  has  been  only  in  the 
past  two  months  since  he  began  the  acupunc- 
ture treatments  that  he  has  been  relieved  of 
the  pain.  He  said  that  during  the  pas;  two 
months  he  has  had  only  one  severe  migraine 
headache  and  two  minor  migraines. 

"It's  like  living  in  a  new  world,"  he  told 
the  doctors. 

But  he  still  has  to  take  the  treatments  regu- 
larly, he  said. 

Doctor  Lu  pointed  out  that  acupuncture 
has  a  usefulness  in  medicine  "as  part  of  the 
treatment"  because  it  can  make  the  patient 
more  comfortable.  His  argument  is  against 
flagrant  claims  by  medical  columnists  or 
quacks  who  claim  acupuncture  is  a  cure-all 
for  everything. 

The  lecturing  physician  explained  that 
when  he  was  a  medical  student  in  China  in 
his  youth,  acupuncture  was  not  regarded  as 
an  acceptable  medical  practice. 

It  was  in  a  Chinese  medical  college  that  he 
was  first  exposed  to  the  treatment  by  his 
roommate,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  third- 
generation  acupuncturist.  The  roommate  was 
a  good  medical  student  who  practiced  acu- 
puncture on  the  side  "and  seemed  to  do  won- 
ders." 

That  he  must  have  been  doing  very  well, 
said  Lu,  was  evident  from  one  fact  of  life: 
"He  was  the  only  medical  student  on 
campus  who  had  a  private  ricksha." 

But  the  medical  faculty  at  the  Chinese 
institution  frowned  on  the  student's  medical 
sideline  and  even  advocated  his  dismissal 
from  school,  Lu  said. 


Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  May,  1974 
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Acupuncture  had  gone  into  eclipse  in  mod- 
ern medical  times  with  the  development  of 
the  microscope,  bacteriology,  radiology, 
inoculation,  immunization  and  other  medical 
advances,  he  said.  But  he  suggested  that 
there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  ancient 
practice  under  the  present  Communist  regime 
in  China  that  was  broadcast  to  the  Western 
world  by  President  Nixon's  visit  to  China. 

Lu  said  that  while  he  is  conducting  re- 
search and  erperiments  with  acupuncture  he 
would  not  advise  its  use  in  "too  complicated 
cases." 

One  of  the  interested  observers  at  Lu's  lec- 
ture and  demonstration  was  Dr.  Kent  Darrow, 
a  man  who  practiced  medicine  60  years  here 
before  retiring.  He  said  he  agreed  with  Lu  in 
that  there  are  too  many  unfounded  tales 
being  told  about  acupuncture's  wonders. 
"Even  highly  respected  medical  columnists 
are  writing  things  that  are  getting  people  to 
feel  that  this  treatment  will  do  anything." 

He  underscored  the  speaker's  point  in  an 
interview  stating  that  relief  from  pain  results 
from  the  needle  treatment.  But  it  does  not  get 
to  the  basic  cause  of  the  pain  in  the  first 
place. 

"If  a  patient  is  treated  by  this  way,  he 
finds  that  he  will  have  to  be  treated  time 
and  time  again,"  Darrow  observed. 

He  added  that  what  brings  about  the  cures 
in  many  illnesses  remains  a  mystery  as  much 
today  as  years  ago. 

"If  we  didn't  have  the  patient  and  the  good 
Lord  on  our  side,"  he  said,  "we  wouldn't 
cure  anybody."— THE  FARGO  FORUM,  via 
THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  BANNER,  Vol.  83,  No. 
7,  April  1974^  

Family  Concept  Is 
Basis  for  Health  Classes 

By  Madalaine  Gemar 

Assistant  Director  of  Child  Care  and  Guidance 

The  health  class  for  the  intermediate  girls 
have  been  studying  the  "family  concept"  in 
their  lessons  on  mental  health  this  year.  The 
girls  are  learning  the  different  roles  within 
a  family,  and  the  different  expectations  of  the 
members  of  a  family  from  the  others  within 
the  family  grouping. 


To  make  the  family  more  relevant  and  em- 
phasize the  importance  for  the  individual, 
especially  for  residential  students  who  are 
gone  from  their  family  for  the  school  year, 
the  student  are  each  preparing  a  booklet 
describing  each  member  of  their  respective 
immediate  families  and  their  responsibilities 
and  the  contribution  of  each  to  the  family. 
The  role  of  the  father  as  provider  and  head 
of  the  family,  the  mother's  nurturing  and 
homemaking  role,  what  the  parents  expect 
from  their  children  in  obedience,  the  reasons 
for  parental  discipline,  the  help  around  the 
home  by  the  children,  behavior  expectations, 
etc.,  are  all  explored  in  a  basic  manner.  They 
discuss  how  children  can  exhibit  love  and 
affection  for  parents  and  siblings. 

Included  in  the  class  are  fundamental  rela- 
tionships as  friendships,  grandparents  and 
near  relatives  of  the  extended  family.  The 
children  wanted  family  pets  included  in  their 
bookets. 

They  discuss  how  the  children  see  them- 
selves, what  things  they  like  about  them- 
selves, and  what  they  would  like  to  change. 
This  also  entails  seeing  what  features  are 
capable  of  change  and  how  to  accomplish 
change.  Nutrition  as  a  means  of  change  for 
acne,  obesity,  etc.,  was  begun  in  a  simple, 
most  rudimentary  concept. 

Pictures  from  magazines  are  being  utilized 
in  their  booklets  to  depict  the  concept  and 
person  being  discussed.  They  start  with  their 
own  personal  birth  and  all  pertinent  data,  as 
weight  at  birth,  length,  place  of  birth;  when 
they  took  their  first  step,  when  they  acquired 
their  first  tooth,  etc.  The  booklet  ends  with  a 
picture  of  the  child  as  they  look  now. 

Novel  About  Richard  Kinney 
Is  Being  Published 

The  Abingdon  Press  will  be  publishing 
"Through  the  Rain  and  Rainbow"  by  Lyle  M. 
Crist.  This  is  the  story  of  Richard  Kinney, 
world-wide  lecturer,  poet  and  educator,  who 
is  also  executive  director  of  the  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Winnetka,  III.,  the  only 
correspondence  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
world. 
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Researchers  have  discovered  that  underachievers  fall  into  four  different  personality  types 
and  that  each  can  realize  his  or  her  potential  if  helped  properly 

Underachievers— the  Children  Who 
Don't  Do  as  Well  as  They  Can 

By  Carol  Costello 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  Woman's  Day  Magazine.) 
(Copyright  (c)  1973  by  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.) 


JOHN  MILLER  is  in  the  seventh  grade,  has 
an  I.Q.  of  138  and  brings  home  C's.  He 
says,  "I  just  don't  understand  the  work,"  but 
it's  not  convincing.  The  teacher  told  his  par- 
ents to  be  tough  with  him,  but  it  didn't  help. 
Neither  did  special  tutoring.  John  is  an  under- 
achieves Until  recently,  no  one  really  under- 
stood why  John — and  many  other  students 
like  him — can't  work  up  to  his  potential. 

Students  with  I.Q.'s  that  put  them  in  the 
top  third  of  the  class  and  grades  that  put 
them  in  the  lower  half  are  classic  under- 
achievers, but  anyone  who  just  isn't  trying  is 
a  candidate  for  the  new,  highly  successful  ap- 
proach to  underachievement  used  at  the 
Institute  for  Motivational  Development  (IMD) 
outside  Chicago.  The  IMD  has  helped  more 
than  three  hundred  students  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-two  since  it  was 
founded  in  1971.  Their  average  improvement 
has  been  one  letter  grade  per  subject. 

"We've  found  that  underachievement  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  personality  problems, 
and  we  treat  it  at  the  source,"  says  Dr.  Linnus 
Pecaut,  director  of  the  institute. 

"The  bright  or  average  child  who  brings 
home  poor  grades  may  have  much  deeper 
problems  than  a  D  in  math.  The  world  is 
getting  more  complicated  all  the  time,  and 
many  children  respond  to  its  demands  in 
ways  that  are  harmful  to  their  schoolwork, 
their  families  and  themselves.  These  prob- 
lems exist  outside  school  as  well  as  in  the 
classroom,  and  parents  can  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  helping  children  overcome  them," 
Dr.  Pecaut  continues. 


Our  surveys  show  that  about  forty  per 
cent  of  all  high  school  and  elementary  stu- 
dents are  underachievers — and  the  numbers 
increase  each  year  as  students  are  subjected 
to  more  and  more  pressures  and  options." 

Eight  years  of  research  have  convinced  Dr. 
Pecaut  that  there  are  four  basic  underachiev- 
er  personalities:  those  who  seek  dependence, 
those  who  seek  independence,  those  who 
seek  approval  and  those  who  seek  security. 
Here's  how  he  sees  each  of  the  four  groups: 

Dependence  Seeking:  These  children,  who 
comprise  60  per  cent  of  the  underachievers, 
are  victims  of  a  special  kind  of  future  shock. 
The  world  offers  too  many  alternatives,  too 
many  decisions  and  too  much  responsibility 
for  them.  The  DS  student  tries  to  relieve  some 
of  this  pressure  by  convincing  himself,  his 
parents  and  his  teachers  that  he  really  has 
no  control  over  his  destiny  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  held  responsible  for  what  happens 
to  him. 

He  refuses  to  accept  either  credit  for  his 
successes  or  blame  for  his  failures;  he  con- 
stantly shifts  the  responsibility  to  someone  or 
something  other  than  himself.  If  he  gets  poor 
grades,  he  says  "You  made  me  do  the  lawn 
when  I  should  have  been  studying"  or  "The 
teacher  just  doesn't  like  me."  When  he  gets 
good  grades,  he  uses  the  opposite  set  of 
excuses:  "All  the  questions  were  from  page 
thirteen,  and  that  was  the  one  page  I  studied" 
or  "Miss  Campbell  likes  me."  The  important 
thing  for  him  is  to  deny  control. 
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DS  problems  usually  start  to  appear  during 
the  fourth  grade  when  homework  is  assigned 
and  students  are  expected  to  finish  work  on 
their  own  or  outside  class.  The  DS  child  will 
often  bring  home  the  wrong  book,  lose  his 
homework  on  the  way  to  school  or  create 
some  other  situation  in  which  he  can't  turn  in 
the  assignment.  His  teachers  begin  to  say, 
"He  just  doesn't  apply  himself." 

Until  recently  most  DS  children  were  boys, 
but  the  number  of  DS  girls  is  increasing  as 
more  opportunities  become  available  to 
women.  The  second  child  in  a  family  is  par- 
ticular vulnerable  to  DS  problems,  because 
the  firstborn  usually  does  as  he  is  told  and 
has  already  become  "the  successful  one." 

The  DS  child  is  gregarious  and  has  lots  of 
friends,  but  he  is  a  perpetual  follower  and 
procrastinator.  He  spends  hours  on  the  phone 
or  watching  television  and  invests  most  of 
his  time  and  energy  in  peripheral  activities: 
playing  ball,  fixing  cars,  doing  anything  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  success  or  failure. 

Although  it's  easy  to  understand  why  he 
doesn't  want  to  risk  failure  (even  though  he 
probably  would  not  fail  if  he  tried),  the  rea- 
sons he  avoids  success  are  more  complex. 
First,  academic  success  increases  his  op- 
tions, and  he  wants  to  limit  them.  The  high 
>chool  senior  with  a  C  average  will  have  fewer 
colleges  to  choose  from — if,  indeed,  he  has 
to  choose  at  all.  Success  also  leads  to  inde- 
pendence which  the  DS  child  fears  might 
cause  his  parents  to  abandon  him. 

The  parents  of  a  DS  child  tend  to  be 
chronic  worriers.  They  fuss  about  his  grades 
until  most  of  their  contact  with  him  is  related 
to  school  work.  The  poorer  his  grades,  the 
more  attention  he  gets.  He  begins  to  feel  that 
success  might  cause  his  parents  to  lose  inter- 
est in  him.  If  he  "just  gets  by,"  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  continue  to  be  the  center  of 
attention.  Such  parents  play  into  the  DS 
child's  hand  by  blaming  themselves  ("We 
haven't  spent  enough  time  with  him"  or  "We 
should  have  insisted  he  study  more").  They 
want  him  to  remain  dependent  on  them. 

The  child  plays  a  waiting  game.  He  keeps 
the  reasons  for  his  poor  grades  on  an  ab- 
stract level  and  refuses  to  explain  what  he 
doesn't  understand  about  the  work.  Even- 
tually his  parents  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say  "We'll  get  a  tutor"  or  "I'll  call  the  teacher 


and  find  out  what's  wrong."  Suddenly  the 
burden  is  on  them  or  on  the  teacher,  and  the 
child  is  free  again.  Even  when  his  parents  say 
"From  now  on,  you  have  to  study  from  seven 
to  nine  every  night,"  he  can  usually  talk  them 
out  of  it  because  they  want  him  to  like  them. 

When  John  Miller  (not  his  real  name)  came 
to  the  IMD,  he  had  a  rude  awakening.  The 
staff  refused  to  be  manipulated  and  kept 
throwing  the  ball  back  to  him.  During  the 
first  interview,  John  tried  to  establish  the  fact 
that  he  was  there  only  because  his  parents 
had  made  him  come  and  that  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  cooperate.  The  interviewer's 
first  job  was  to  make  him  see  that  he  actually 
did  have  control  over  whether  he  came  to 
the  IMD  and  that  others  knew  he  had  that 
control.  Here's  how  it  went. 

Interviewer:  Why  are  you  here,  John? 
John:  My  parents  made  me  come.  I  didn't 
want  to. 

Interviewer:  That  just  made  them  feel 
guilty.  What  did  you  actually  do  to  get  out  of 
it? 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  persistent  question- 
ing, John  had  to  admit  he  had  done  very  little. 

The  first  step  at  the  institute  is  to  get  the 
DS  children  to  perform  and  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  his  performance.  When  John  was  a 
day  late  in  completing  a  short  math  assign- 
ment, the  IMD  counselor  would  not  accept  "I 
just  didn't  have  the  time."  He  simply  told  him 
he  could  not  go  home  until  he  had  done  the 
assignment — and  John  finished  it  in  thirty 
minutes. 

John's  parents  had  made  him  "study"  two 
hours  the  night  before  the  math  assignment 
was  due,  but  he  had  wasted  most  of  the  time. 
They'd  have  been  wiser  just  to  insist  that  he 
finish  the  work — whether  it  took  him  twenty 
minutes  or  three  hours.  The  DS  student  will 
rarely  perform  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  parents  can  help  by  find- 
ing other,  more  positive  ways  of  relating  to 
DS  children.  One  Friday  Mr.  Miller  told  John 
that  they  could  go  to  the  ball  game  Saturday 
afternoon  if  all  his  homework  were  done  by 
eleven  on  Saturday  morning  and  Mr.  Miller 
had  checked  it. 

"Checked  it?"  asked  John,  bewildered. 

"Checked  it!"  his  father  said  firmly. 
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John  finished  in  about  an  hour,  and  he  and 
his  father  had  a  pleasant  afternoon  together. 
Once  John  realized  that  no  one  was  going  to 
let  him  slip  out  of  the  responsibility  for  his 
schoolwork — and  that  poor  grades  were  not 
the  only  way  to  get  his  parents'  attention — 
he  started  bringing  home  A's  and  B's. 

Independence  Seeking:  What  distinguishes 
the  problems  of  this  group  (20  per  cent  of 
the  total)  from  simple  adolescent  rebellion  is 
the  degree  to  which  students  will  work 
against  their  own  best  interests.  If  the  par- 
ents of  an  adolescent  rebel  tell  her  she  can- 
not see  a  certain  boy,  she  will  meet  him  on 
the  corner  after  school.  A  DS  girl  in  the  same 
situation  will  probably  get  pregnant. 

The  IS  student  is  just  beginning  to  develop 
his  own  ideas  and  goals,  and  they  often  differ 
from  those  his  parents  and  teachers  have  set 
for  him.  They  also  create  natural  self-doubts. 
First,  he's  not  sure  he  can  accomplish  his 
goals  and  is  reluctant  to  risk  failure.  Second, 
pursuing  a  goal  will  take  him  away  from  his 
friends,  and  friends  are  very  important  to  the 
IS  student.  Finally,  concentrating  on  one  field 
limits  his  potential  in  other  fields — and  he 
and  his  friends  would  rather  talk  about  possi- 
bilities than  realitiies  anyway. 

As  Bob  Bester  started  his  senior  year  in 
high  school,  he  thought  he  might  want  to  be 
a  marine  biologist — even  though  he'd  never 
done  particularly  well  in  science  and  wasn't 
sure  he  wanted  to  sacrifice  other  options  and 
spend  less  time  with  his  friends.  When  he 
casually  mentioned  the  idea  at  home,  his 
father  said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  float  around 
on  a  boat  all  day?  You  ought  to  be  a  lawyer, 
a  professional  man."  That  did  it,  Bob  was 
determined  to  be  a  marine  biologist.  A  series 
of  violent  arguments  followed,  and  Bob  imme- 
diately started  flunking  political  science  and 
getting  D's  in  history  to  prove  he  wasn't 
meant  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Meanwhile,  Bob  had  a  perfect  excuse  not 
to  follow  up  on  marine  biology.  "If  only  Dad 
would  get  off  my  back,"  he  said,  "I  could 
take  another  biology  course  and  send  in  for 
the  college  forms."  But  if  his  father  had 
gotten  off  his  back.  Bob  would  have  pulled 


him  right  back  on  so  he  could  continue  to 
postpone  trying  his  own  wings  without  seem- 
ing to  give  in  to  his  father's  wishes. 

Many  IS  students,  when  faced  with  a  wall 
of  opposition,  just  lower  their  heads  and  butt 
right  into  it.  Thus  Bob  might  have  insisted  on 
going  ahead  with  marine  biology — regardless 
of  whether  he  really  enjoyed  it  or  had  any 
aptitude  for  it — just  to  prove  that  his  father 
was  wrong.  If  a  teacher  agreed  with  his 
father,  he  might  have  cut  that  particular  class 
the  rest  of  the  semester.  He  could  have  spent 
his  college  career — or  even  his  life — doing 
something  that  was  not  right  for  him.  Either 
way,  he  loses. 

Fortunately  Bob's  father,  prompted  by  an 
IMD  counselor,  went  back  and  said,  "Look, 
Bob,  I  didn't  mean  to  jump  all  over  you  about 
marine  biology.  I  guess  I'd  always  thought 
you'd  be  a  lawyer  and  hadn't  given  anything 
else  much  thought.  Tell  me  what  marine  biol- 
ogists do  ...  " 

After  a  long  talk  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  both  law  and  marine  biol- 
ogy, Bob  no  longer  felt  the  need  to  do  poorly 
in  political  science  or  history.  He  did  not 
decide  immediately  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
but  as  long  as  he  could  talk  to  his  father 
about  it  he  didn't  feel  forced  to  do  anything 
that  might  hurt  him  later  in  life. 

The  responsibility  for  solving  IS  problems 
must  lie  with  the  parents  because  they  are 
more  mature  than  their  children.  Since  IS 
problems  rarely  arise  when  parents  and  chil- 
dren can  talk  to  each  other  with  some  under- 
standing, it's  important  to  keep  the  lines  of 
communication  open.  No  matter  how  threat- 
ened parents  feel  by  their  child's  goals,  they 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  be  overbearing 
and  try  to  maintain  rapport  with  the  youngster. 

Usually  this  means  listening  to  the  intent, 
rather  than  the  content,  of  what  the  child 
says.  If  he  comes  home  talking  excitedly 
about  two  classmates  who  were  busted  for 
pushing  pot,  a  response  of  "You  stay  away 
from  that  stuff;  you're  not  going  to  become 
a  drug  addict"  will  probably  start  an  argu- 
ment in  which  the  IS  child  feels  compelled  to 
defend  the  pushers.  But  if  the  parents'  initial 
response  had  been  to  the  effect  that  "You're 
really  upset  about  this,  aren't  you?",  it  would 
not  have  put  him  on  the  defensive.  They  could 
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have  talked  about  drugs  at  school  more 
calmly  and  reasonably. 

Approval  Seeking:  Some  10  per  cent  of 
underachievers  crave  approval  from  parents 
and  other  authority  figures.  The  AS  child 
studies  not  because  he  wants  to  learn,  but 
because  adults  will  like  him  if  he  does.  This 
is  the  student  who  asks  "What  kind  of  paper 
should  I  use?  Exactly  how  many  lines  should 
it  be?"  He  relies  on  the  opinions  of  experts 
when  writing  a  paper  and  is  shaken  when 
asked  what  he  thinks  about  an  issue:  If  he 
has  any  opinion  at  all,  it  will  probably  be  the 
same  as  his  parents'  or  some  other  authority 
figure.  He  refuses  to  ask  questions  in  class 
for  fear  of  cnallenging  or  alienating  the 
teacher. 

Ironically  this  attitude  often  leads  to  poor 
performance  in  school.  The  AS  student  be- 
comes terribly  anxious  when  two  authorities 
conflict.  If  the  lecturer  says  one  thing,  and 
the  lab  teacher  or  a  textbook  says  another, 
^he  AS  child  may  refuse  to  answer  questions 
about  that  subject  on  a  test.  He  also  freezes 
on  exams  because  he  knows  he  is  being 
evaluated  and  may  not  win  approval.  Often  he 
realizes  that  achieving  goals  set  by  other 
people  is  not  fulfilling,  so  he  stops  trying  al- 
together. 

The  parents  of  an  AS  child  tend  to  be  strict 
and  dictatorial.  They  say  things  like  "I  never 
want  to  hear  that  around  here  again"  and  "No 
child  of  mine  will  ever  do  that."  The  AS  child 
reacts  by  avoiding  any  area  of  experience 
that  his  parents  do  not  like.  If  they  say  "Guys 
who  hang  around  the  corner  drugstore  are 
up  to  no  good,"  he  will  walk  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  going  near  the  drugstore. 

The  AS  student  is  not  usually  in  serious 
trouble  because,  with  the  help  of  his  parents, 
he  can  be  made  to  see  that  parents  and  other 
adults  are  human  beings  whose  opinions  are 
not  infallible.  With  patience  and  encourage- 
ment, he  can  learn  to  think  for  himself. 

Security  Seeking:  These  youngsters,  also 
representing  about  10  per  cent,  are  the  big- 
gest challenge  because  counselors  cannot 
count  on  parents  for  help.  The  mother  of  an 
SS  child  is  frequently  unpredictable.  She  may 
make  him  cookies  when  he  gets  home,  but 
she  is  just  as  likely  to  scream  at  him.  She  has 
little  order  in  her  own  life,  no  long-range  goals 


and  very  little  social  contact.  Her  basic  con- 
cern is  survival,  and  she  is  often  so  miserable 
that  the  child  picks  up  her  chronic  unhap- 
piness. 

When  an  SS  child  gets  to  school,  he  dis- 
covers that  the  behavior  he  has  learned  at 
home  doesn't  work  at  school.  Unable  to  con- 
trol his  impulses,  he  fights  frequently  with  his 
classmates.  Since  he  experiences  so  little 
stability  or  emotional  contact  at  home,  he 
assumes  others  to  be  equally  unpredictable. 
They  sense  this  distrust  and  become  defen- 
sive themselves. 

He  usually  becomes  a  loner  because  he  can 
find  peace  and  happiness  only  when  he  is  by 
himself.  He  doesn't  understand  what  makes 
other  people  tick  because  he  has  never  had 
normal  relationships  at  home.  He  prefers 
animals  to  people  and  activities  like  art, 
music  and  electronics  that  can  be  done  within 
the  steady  framework  of  his  own  mind.  For 
this  reason,  the  SS  child  can  be  a  brilliant 
student  if  he  finds  a  field  that  provides  him 
with  a  structured  environment. 

The  SS  child  is  inclined  to  fail,  however, 
because  of  behavior  problems.  When  he  is 
upset,  he  either  becomes  violent  or  else  re- 
treats into  a  fantasy  world  of  imagined  vio- 
lence. He  is  also  quick  to  pick  up  bad  vibra- 
tions from  other  people  and  tends  to  act  out 
the  conflicts  in  the  group.  This  means  that  if 
the  boy  next  to  him  in  class  is  upset  or  the 
teacher  is  in  a  bad  mood,  he  might  get  up 
and  hit  someone.  Often  there  seems  to  be  no 
immediate  cause  for  his  behavior. 

SS  children  need  someone  to  trust — some- 
one who  is  consistent  and  predictable  in 
their  lives.  That  person  most  often  comes 
from  outside  the  home:  a  teacher,  a  coach, 
a  Scout  leader,  a  counselor.  It's  important 
for  such  a  person  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  SS  child  during  vacations  and  through- 
out the  summer;  otherwise  the  child  will  think 
that  he,  too,  has  betrayed  him. 

Eddy  Jones  was  about  to  be  expelled 
from  his  fifth  grade  class  when  he  came  to 
the  Institute.  A  fight  on  the  playground  had 
been  the  last  straw.  When  the  counselor 
asked,  "What  happened  after  Jimmy  called 
you  a  fatso?"  Eddy  answered  quickly,  "I  hit 
him"  Even  when  questioned  he  could  not 
identify  the  stages  of  hurt,  anger  and  frustra- 
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tion  he  went  through  before  he  leveled  poor 
Jimmy.  The  counselor's  first  step,  therefore, 
was  to  get  Eddy  to  recognize  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  his  own  mind. 

Fortunately  Eddy's  teacher  understood  his 
problem  and  wanted  to  help.  The  school 
authorities  were  convinced  to  let  him  stay, 
and  the  teacher  sat  down  with  Eddy  and  his 
counselor  to  work  out  a  plan.  They  talked 
about  the  various  stages  Eddy  went  through 
before  he  exploded,  and  finally  they  got  him 
to  verbalize  the  things  he  usually  felt  before 
he  reacted  violently.  Then  he  and  his  teacher 
worked  out  a  signal.  Whenever  he  got  to  the 
second  stage  he  was  to  walk  up  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  desk.  He  could  then  go  out  into 
the  hall  and  get  a  drink  with  no  questions 
asked.  This  provided  him  with  both  a  concrete 
way  of  identifying  his  feelings  and  a  nonvio- 
lent outlet  for  them.  Within  a  few  weeks  his 
trips  to  the  teacher's  desk  decreased.  He 
eventually  learned  to  identify  his  feelings  and 
to  control  them  in  his  own  mind. 

The  difference  between  a  child's  I.Q.  and 
his  achievement  test  scores  may  well  indi- 
cate that  he's  an  underachiever,  but  it  doesn't 
reveal  which  type  of  underachiever  he  is.  It 
usually  takes  four  to  eight  hours  of  interviews 
to  make  a  diagnosis.  Students  accepted  at 
the  institute  (those  with  organic  problems  or 
deep  psychoses  are  referred  elsewhere) 
usually  meet  in  small,  homogenous  groups 
with  a  counselor  two  hours  a  week  for  fifteen 
weeks. The  parents  meet  in  separate  groups 
for  ten  weeks,  and  teachers  are  often  in- 
cluded. This  schedule  varies,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  individual  needs.  The  DS  child 
for  example,  may  need  more  than  fifteen 
weeks  of  counseling,  while  SS  children  must 
usually  be  seen  alone.  This  approach  has 
been  so  effective  that  the  Catholic  Archdio- 
cese of  Chicago  has  asked  the  IMD  to  train 
2,000  teachers  to  recognize  and  help  under- 
achieves. 

As  we  move  from  a  goal-oriented  to  a 
pleasure-oriented  society,  underachievement 
becomes  a  more  and  more  frequent  symptom 
of  the  problems  children  find  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  world.  The  old  answers  to 


underachievement — special  schools,  tutoring 
and  the  like — no  longer  work  in  many  cases. 
The  IMD  attempts  to  go  to  the  source — the 
dynamic  behind  the  symptom.  Their  suc- 
cess indicates  that  they  may  have  found  the 
answer.— WOMAN'S  DAY,  October  1973. 

Cub  Scout  Program  Offers 
Variety  of  A  ctivities 

By  l\A\ke  Theisen 

A  large  part  of  our  younger  boys'  dormitory 
activity  is  centered  around  the  Cub  Scouting 
program,  because  within  the  framework  of 
that  organization  we  have  methods  of  teach- 
ing personal  and  social  responsibility  while 
also  providing  educational  activities. 

This  year  we  have  been  fortunate  to  gain 
assistance  for  our  scouting  program  from 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Pack  170.  Aside 
from  the  use  of  base  facilities  and  profes- 
sional assistance,  being  involved  with  the 
base  pack  has  given  our  boys  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  with  and  against  hearing 
peers  in  scouting  activities.  Some  of  those 
activities  have  been  the  Pineywood  Derby, 
in  which  Donnie  Robinette  won  sixth  place 
out  of  over  100  entries  and  in  which  all  of  our 
boys  competed  with  cars  that  they  made 
themselves;  the  Blue  and  Gold  banquet  at 
which  we  were  guests  of  the  base  at  a  formal 
dinner;  and  the  Scojt  Parade  and  Exposition 
in  which  our  boys  participated  in  both  the 
parade  and  the  fairgrounds  exhibits.  These 
activities  were  high  points  in  a  year  in  which 
our  Cubs  attended  monthly  meetings  with 
the  base  pack  and  were  treated  to  a  wide 
variety  of  programs. 

During  our  weekly  scouting  program  the 
Cub  Scouts  were  divided  into  three  dens  of 
6.  The  groups  met  each  week  for  activities 
and  to  work  on  scouting  awards.  This  year's 
program  will  now  end  with  each  boy  being 
presented  an  award  at  our  final  monthly  Pack 
meeting. 

To  all  of  our  Cub  Scouts — congratulations 
and  to  Joan  Hartman,  Pat  Lords,  Kathy  Wendt 
and  Maureen  Bunjer  and  to  other  people  who 
have  helped  us  wth  the  Cub  Scouting  pro- 
gram— thank  you. 

Continued  on  Page  Eleven 
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By  John  Woodenlegs 


Chief,  the  Cheyenne  Tribe 

(John  Woodenlegs  is  grandfather  of  James  "Sonny"  Woodeniegs,  a  sophomore  in  our  school.  Mr.  Woodenlegs 
gave  this  speech  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  during  first  nationwide  Indian  education  seminar  held  in  Montana. 
It  is  reprinted  in  its  entirety  with  a  written  permission  from  John  Woodenlegs.  It  is  possible  to  see  many  parallels 
between  the  Indians  and  the  deaf  people  in  their  roles  as  minority  groups.) 

I  am  a  field  worker  in  education,  and  the    We  must  find  the  causes,  the  root  causes  of 


president  of  the  Workers-Research  and  De- 
velopment Department  in  attempting  to  pre- 
serve the  way  of  life  of  the  Cheyenne 
Indians.  If  you  cannot  hear  me  it  is  because 
the  Cheyenne  people  talk  low.  We  do  not  use 
harsh  words,  or  angry  words  when  speaking 
to  each  other.  We  do  not  use  swear  words. 
We  are  a  gentle  people. 

The  Cheyenne  live  on  a  reservation  of  145.- 

000  acres.  For  some  reason,  we  seem  to  be 
last  all  the  time.  If  people  are  speaking  of 
the  Crow  and  the  Cheyenne,  they  mention 
the  Crow  first.  If  they  are  speaking  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  Cheyenne,  they  mention  the 
Sioux  first.  When  I  first  started  working  for 
this  program,  I  did  not  get  paid  for  the  first 
6  months.  I  had  to  talk  to  people  to  convince 
them  to  pay  me.  But  things  are  looking  better 
now  for  the  Cheyenne.  We  have  24  members 
on  the  tribal  council,  and  they  have  all 
helped  me  very  much. 

Today  we  have  helped  to  make  people 
everywhere  more  aware  of  our  problems.  We 
were  in  the  past  an  uprising  people  ...  a 
fighting  people.  We  wanted  to  keep  our  land. 

1  know  you  have  heard  of  General  Custer  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Big  Horn.  We  were  a  trial 
to  him  too! 

I  know  you  have  heard  of  our  problems 
now:  alcoholism,  suicide,  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, divorce,  etc.  We  never  had  these  prob- 
lems in  the  past,  in  the  old,  native  way  of  life. 


these  problems. 

One  of  the  root  causes  is  that  our  concept 
of  ourselves  has  changed  to  one  of  being  no 
good.  We  now  have  a  negative  self-image. 
In  the  past  we  lost  our  home  lands.  First,  we 
came  under  the  Army  rule  .  .  .  then  we  came 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  then  the 
missionaries  came  .  .  .  then  teachers  in  edu- 
cation. We  were  confused.  Just  as  we  began 
to  get  used  to  one  person's  way  of  treatment, 
they  would  be  sent  somewhere  else,  and  we 
had  another  person  come  in  whose  ways  were 
different  and  unknown  to  us.  We  were  told 
to  forget  our  culture,  our  ways,  our  way  of 
life.  We  felt  we  were  no  good.  We  felt  we 
were  wrong.  Today  this  attitude  is  changing. 
It  is  harder  to  change  with  all  the  books,  liter- 
ature, movies,  etc.,  that  stereotype  the  Indians 
and  give  the  wrong  idea  of  the  bad  image  of 
Indian. 

We  lost  our  pride  in  our  culture  .  .  .  our 
way  of  life.  We  were  not  respected  by  those 
who  came  to  rule  us.  We  were  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  white  man's  way  was  best.  We 
have  a  hard  time  believing  that  your  ways 
are  best.  This  is  hard  to  accept.  We  were 
never  asked  if  we  had  a  religion  ...  if  we 
prayed  to  a  God.  We  did  not  know  of  hell, 
of  a  devil,  of  evil  before.  We  were  told  we 
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were  going  to  hell,  the  devil  would  get  us  if 
we  kept  our  old  ways  of  praying  and  our  own 
religion.  We  had  never  heard  this  before. 

When  I  went  to  school  as  a  child,  I  was 
punished  for  speaking  in  my  native  tongue, 
Cheyenne.  I  was  made  to  stand  in  a  corner 
.  .  .  sometimes  I  went  without  eating.  Yet,  my 
teacher  went  to  summer  school  to  learn  a 
foreign  language.  I  did  not  understand  this, 
when  I  was  punished  for  using  my  language. 

One  time  I  went  to  a  school  to  visit  the 
6th  grade  class.  I  asked  the  children  how 
many  could  speak  the  Cheyenne  language. 
Out  of  26  children,  only  3  raised  their  hands, 
and  those  who  did  looked  in  fear  at  their 
teacher  when  they  raised  their  hands.  Today 
if  I  went  to  the  same  school  and  asked  the 
same  question,  all  the  children  raise  their 
hands. 

Native  ways  of  the  past  was  a  spiritual  way. 
The  whole  of  our  life  was  God's  way.  We 
worshipped  the  God  who  made  us.  We  re- 
spected life  ...  all  life  .  .  .  and  each  other. 
We  loved  the  God  who  gave  us  the  earth,  the 
sky,  the  sun.  Indians  love  children  because 
they  revere  and  respect  life.  It  is  God's  gift 
to  us.  We  thought  of  ourselves  as  good  .  .  . 
We  worshipped  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
every  day. 

We  are  not  Indians.  We  were  called  In- 
dians by  Columbus  who  thought  he  was  in 
the  Indies  when  he  first  arrived  here.  We 
are  natives  ...  a  native  people  of  our 
country.  Our  heritage  should  be  taught  to 
our  children.  They  should  be  taught  pride  in 
their  culture. 

Today  it  is  popular  to  be  involved  in  In- 
dian affairs.  So  some  of  the  Indians  are  com- 
ing to  the  schools  who  are  misinformed.  Not 
all  Indians  know  about  their  culture.  There 
are  no  books  written  on  it.  What  books  there 
are  should  be  checked  by  the  elders  of  the 
tribes  to  see  if  they  are  authentic. 
Children  should  be  given  the  best.  Do  not 
sell  our  children  short  in  their  education  of 
their  native  ways  and  traditions. 

Another  problem  is  dependency.  The  gov- 
ernment took  away  our  self-reliance.  The 
reservation  system  fosters  a  life  of  depend- 
ency. It  gives  us  food  cattle,  tools  .  .  .  charity 


.  .  .  but  there  were  rules  and  regulations  we 
had  to  live  by.  We  must  do  what  they  told 
us  to  do,  there  were  conditions  under  which 
we  were  given  these  things.  They  gave  us 
clothes  and  some  of  the  things  we  had  never 
worn  before,  and  wore  them  wrongly,  as  long 
underwear. 

Decisions  were  taken  away  from  us. 
Changes  to  different  ways  with  each  change 
of  personnel  confused  us.  No  one  asked  us 
what  would  be  good  for  us  .  .  .  what  we 
needed,  what  we  wanted.  So  we  sat.  We 
drank.  Uncaring.  We  became  dependent.  We 
began  to  have  divorce,  drinking  problems  .  .  . 
not  caring  to  work,  taking  the  easy  way  out. 
My  people. 

In  the  older  days  the  eagle  showed  us  how 
to  live,  how  to  raise  our  children.  The  young 
eaglets  were  pushed  out  of  the  nest  as  soon 
as  they  were  capable  of  learning  to  fly.  It  is 
the  same  with  children  and  working  .  .  .  they 
finally  don't  need  mother  any  more.  This  is 
why  the  eagle  is  the  symbol  of  manhood  to 
us.  The  symbol  of  eagle-feathers.  Pride. 

As  long  as  we  shelter  the  alcoholic,  he 
will  keep  drinking.  He  needs  to  be  taught  the 
way  of  the  eagle.  To  learn  to  work,  to  become 
independent.  To  have  pride  in  himself. 

We  need  to  teach  our  children  in  a  good 
way  how  to  take  responsibility  ...  so  that 
they  will  grow  up  strong.  I  tried  to  teach 
Indian  ways  to  my  children.  One  of  my  daugh- 
ters is  a  nurse  and  the  other  works  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  both  support 
themselves.  I  made  some  mistakes,  like  all 
parents.  I  feel  I  should  have  used  the  good 
in  both  ways  ...  the  Indian  and  the  white 
ways. 

We  must  go  back  to  good  . .  .  not  use  harsh 
words,  be  close  to  one's  God.  We  must  help 
one  another,  we  must  love,  we  must  be 
honest.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way.  That  is 
the  native  way.  We  must  keep  ourselves 
healthy,  strong  in  body  and  in  mind.  God 
made  us  that  way.  We  should  not  use  to- 
bacco, drugs  or  alcohol.  I  do  not  use  any 
of  these  things  myself. 

To  have  a  reverence  for  all  earth  and  life, 
to  know  how  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  not 
to  be  dependent,  that  is  the  way  of  good  life. 
We  should  make  our  own  decisions.  We 
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should  help  one  another.  We  native  people 
have  great  values  to  give  to  others. 

We  can  give  others  our  art,  our  attitudes, 
and  our  way  of  life.  We  have  a  marvelous 
way  and  respect  of  living  with  nature.  Our 
ceremonies  are  beautiful.  We  should  not  let 
religion  separate  us.  We  should  be  free  to 
travel,  to  choose  our  own  teachers,  to  follow 
the  spiritual  ways  of  our  people. 

We  are  again  becoming  Cheyenne.  We  are 
going  back  to  being  one  people.  We  met  our 
Southern  tribe  from  Oklahoma.  Now  we  have 
44  tribal  council  members.  We  need  to  learn 
self-determination,  to  learn  to  make  choices. 
We  can  make  our  lives  serve  some  useful 
purpose.  We  can  choose  life.  We  are  a  proud 
people  and  free  to  be  ourselves.  Now  it  is  up 
to  us,  with  the  help  of  our  neighbors.  Educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  our  salvation.  Education  is 
necessary  for  the  good  things  ...  to  be  able 
to  find  a  good  job,  to  work  .  .  .  not  to  use  a 
club  or  a  gun  again. 

We  are  God's  people.  We  have  been  mis- 
treated in  the  past.  But  we  can  forgive  and 
forget.  We  can  forgive  because  God  has 
forgiven  us  our  weaknesss.  And  we  go  forth 
from  there.  In  the  good  life. 

Cub  Scout  Program  Offers  .  .  . 
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BUSY  HANDS  —  Grouped  around  the  table  are 
(left  to  right)  Lee  Dubois,  Mike  Bunjer,  Dan 
Humphrey,  Jeff  Meuli,  Phillip  Janes,  and  Lance 
Bassett.  These  Cubbers  are  making  a  toy  boat 
which  seems  to  be  modeled  by  Lee.  Photo  by 
Gordon  Chibroski, 


CONCENTRATION  -  Dan  Humphrey  is  con- 
centrating  on  cutting  straight  with  the  miter  saw. 
The  saw  looks  almost  as  big  as  Dan  and  it  is 
taking  all  Dan  has,  to  do  a  good  job.  Photo 
by  Gordon  Chibroski. 


THIS  IS  A  BIT  TRICKY!— Mike  Bunjer  is  finding  the 
scroll  saw  tricky  to  handle  around  the  curves. 
Photo  by  Gordon  Chibroski. 


IT  TAKES  TWO— Lance  Bassett  with  face  shield 
needs  assistance  from  Cubmaster  Mike  Theisen 
on  the  drill  press.  Photo  by  Gordon  Chibroski. 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS  (Elected) 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor  Dolores  Colburg,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

Richard  C.  Bennett,  Great  Falls  Harriett  Meloy,  Helena 

Earl  J.  Barlow,  Browning  Fred  H.  Mielke,  Havre 

Bruce  M.  Brown,  Miles  City  Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 

Marjorie  King,  Winnett 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

William  J.  Fitzgerald  Mrs.  Marjorie  Murphy  Francis  J.  Raucci 

ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
Edward  Walters,  Business  Manager 
Winifred  Wells,  Bookkeeper  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Secretary-Stenographer 

ACADEMIC  SCHOOL 

Robert  J.  Deming,  M.S.,  Principal 
Ron  Darcy,  M.S.,  Supervising  Teacher,  Department  of  Visually  Impaired 
Lucille  Krajacich,  M.A.,  Supervising  Teacher,  Primary-Intermediate  Departments  of  Hearing  Impaired 
Gary  Ruder,  B.A.,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education  and  Advanced  Department  of  Hearing  Impaired 

Dave  Lohman,  B.A.,  Psychologist 
Gail  Bechard,  B.S.  Sylvia  Laffoon,  B.S.  June  Meier,  B.S.  Mildred  Stafne,  M.A. 

Karen  Garland,  B.S.  Robert  LeMieux,  B.A.         Marcia  Miller,  B.A.  Betty  VanTighem,  B.S. 

Barbara  Gillis,  M.S.  Florence  McCollom,  B.S.      Richard  Mullins  Mildred  Vasichelc,  M.A. 

Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.S.         Viola  McDowell,  B.S.  Gina  Rogers,  B.S.  Sharon  Weaver,  B.S. 

Gary  McManus,  B.A.  Ada  Somppi,  B.A.  Mary  Woerner,  B.S. 

TEACHING  ASSISTANTS:  Diana  Fauth;  Alice  Guilbert;  Beverly  LeMieux;  George  Studenclci,  B.A. 

ITINERANT  TEACHERS 
Fred  Bischoff,  M.A.,  Missoula  Charles  Wright,  M.A.,  Billings  Dan  Owens,  M.A.,  Great  Falls 

CHILD  CARE  and  GUIDANCE 

John  Pearson,  B.S.,  Director 
J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  Great  Falls  Clinic  Madalaine  Gemar,  R.N.,  Assistant  Director 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Ernest  Bateman;  Gordon  Chibroski,  B.A.;  Roxanne  Dillman;  Marcella  Harper,  B.S.; 
Walter  Herbold;  Priscilla  Lords;  Lois  Shanahan,  B.S. 

CHILD-CARE  WORKERS:  Susan  Culliton;  Helen  Hartman;  Colleen  Hueth,  B.S.;  Cindy  Leach; 
Mary  Louise  Meiers,  B.A. 

COUNSELORS:  Bill  Davis,  M.Ed.;  Joan  Hartman,  B.S.;  Mike  Theisen,  B.S.;  Darwin  Younggren,  B.S. 

FOOD  SERVICE:  Shirley  Davis,  cook;  Debra  Halverson;  Leanne  LaPierre;  Anna  Mierzwinski; 
Veronica  Sekora,  cook;  Helen  Stryjewski 

HEALTH  CARE:  Rose  Horton,  Agnes  Letcher 

CLOTHING:  Rita  Herbold 

NIGHT  WATCHMEN:  George  Curtiss,  George  Kincaid 

MAINTENANCE  STAFF 

Vemon  Hippe,  Plant  Supervisor 
Nevrton  ShuUr  Randy  Rieker  Ray  Brady 


